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These Long Sabbath 
Afternoons 


Q. We girls want to keep the Sabbath 
properly. But what can we do on these long 
summer afternoons?—Betty and Jean, age 
13, Rhonda, age 14, Pennsylvania. 


A. If you can, go to the Book and Bible 
House and ask about new books and Bible 
games that would be good for Sabbath 
afternoon. You will probably find they have 
some you have not seen before. 

But I am inclined to think that you girls 
would like something more challenging 
than this. How about a neighborhood story 
hour? I’m sure you could conduct one. 

Go around the neighborhood and invite 
the little children to one of your homes, and 
for an hour each Sabbath afternoon, tell 
them stories and lead them in songs. 

You could get help from your pastor or 
his wife, and if you would sit in the kinder- 
garten or primary divisions of the Sabbath 
school some Sabbath morning you would 
get many good ideas. I’m not suggesting a 
long-range program. Hold the programs for 
just the next four or six weeks, from now 
until the end of vacation. 

Planning them and getting the children 
together will give you plenty of good things 
to talk about on Sabbath and will make 
the day much more enjoyable. Sabbath will 
take on a whole new, wonderful meaning 
for you. 

God is standing ready to pour out His 
blessing upon you. He appreciates girls 
who want to keep Sabbath right, as you do, 
and He will come very near as you try to 
tell the children about Him. 


Q. My sister and I used to have the best 
times together, but lately she has been 
wanting to go off and do things with other 
girls and doesn’t seem to have any time for 
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me. She is three years older than | am— 
Alice, age 10, Florida. 


A. If you are ten, Alice, your sister must 
be thirteen, and I think this explains what 
has happened. When girls get to be about 
thirteen they start growing up very fast, 
and activities they formerly enjoyed they 
call “kid stuff.” They like to dress and talk 
like adults. 

Some of this is in God’s plan to help girls 
get ready for adulthood, and we shouldn’t 
try to change it. 

Try to make more friends of girls your 
own age. It is very likely that when you 
get to be thirteen you will again have more 
of the good times you used to have with 
your sister. 

And I am sure there will be times even 
now when she will play with you, for even 
thirteen-year-olds don’t become adults all 
at once. 


Q. I understand that God is going to 
close probation someday soon. Does this 
mean that He is going to shut some people 
out of heaven who would have been able 
to get ready if they had had more time?— 
Alan, age 14, Ohio. 


A. No. God never shuts anyone out of 
heaven. People who are shut out of heaven 
shut themselves out. 

When, in Jesus’ parable, the king held a 
marriage feast and invited guests, the only 
reason the guests didn’t get into the feast 
was that they refused to come. 

God does everything He can to help 
sinners prepare for heaven. He is going to 
pour out His Holy Spirit in great power 
before probation closes, so as to give extra 
help to people who must make up their 
minds quickly. He will do everything He 
can to help them. But when He has done 
everything He can and people still refuse, 
then, obviously, there is nothing more He 
can do. Probation closes. There is no point 
in calling when people shut their ears and 
refuse to hear. 

The important thing is for us to be sure 
we accept God’s invitation now. 


Send your questions to Lawrence Max- 
well, editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 
12, De. 


Your friend, 


























The Preaching EGGS 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


T IMETEO hummed as he walked along the 
trail. He loved the cool dampness of the 
banana plantations, and the patches of sun- 
light that penetrated the heavy banana 
leaves were like discs of gold on the lonely 
path. 

He was just one of a large group of Af- 
rican Christians who were out that Sab- 
bath afternoon distributing tracts to the 
people in the villages. Does that sound 
funny to you? Did you think that Africans 
cannot read? It used to be true, but today 
most Africans can read and write as well 
as you can. So Timeteo and others were do- 
ing what so many juniors around the world 
do on Sabbath afternoon, except that there 
were no doorbells to ring or steps to walk 
up and down. 

Rounding a bend in the trail, Timeteo 
came upon the village of a very prosperous 
man named Omwami Mukasa. When he 
reached his house he did not knock, but 


called politely, “Sebo.” The word means 
“sir,” and the use of this word is considered 
a gracious way to greet people. In fact, in 
Uganda, where Timeteo lived, even the 
king and queen are greeted this way. It was 
not a sir, however, who came to answer 
Timeteo’s greeting, but a small boy. Time- 
teo did exactly what you have done many 
times; he handed the tract to the little boy 
and asked him to give it to his father. Then 
he went on his way, never dreaming of the 
strange things that would happen to that 
little tract. 

I hope Omwami Mukasa reads it, he 
thought as he walked. Then a frown creased 
his forehead. He remembered that Om- 
wami Mukasa had strangely opposed the 
building of our mission school nearby. 
Maybe it was just as well he was not at 
home, he decided. And he was right. 

When Omwami Mukasa returned, his 

To page 22 
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Mrs. Mukasa was glad to have the tract from the Sabbath mission. It was so good for wrapping eggs. 
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Into the OVEN in July 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


NNIE was so bold and venturesome that 

mother was afraid to let her take care 
of the children. Usually something went 
wrong, and someone would start crying or 
get scratched or bumped or hurt. 

Annie was always doing something she 
wasn't supposed to do. Once, she begged and 
pleaded for mother to let her take Baby 
Thelma to a neighborhood store and get her 
a bonnet. Finally mother relented, and away 
went Annie, pushing the carriage with tiny 
Thelma inside. The store was only two 
blocks away, but Annie was gone for four 
hours. Mother was worried sick. She called 
the police, and just about all the neighbors 
went out to hunt for the girl and the little 
baby. When everyone was sure they had 
been kidnaped, here came Annie, smiling 
as if she had not done one thing wrong. 

“I didn’t like the bonnets in the general 
store,” she said flippantly, “so I decided to 
go to town and get a pretty one at Mc- 
Nott’s.” McNott’s store was three miles 
away. Little Thelma had been pushed all 
that way by a silly little girl who thought 
she could do just as she pleased all the 
time. It was lucky that no car or truck had 
run into them. 

Mother talked to Annie a long time 
about it, trying to help her see she must use 
more good sense. And Annie promised to 
be more careful in the future. But her reso- 
lution didn’t last long. 

The family moved out in the country. 
Annie was very happy for a while, for she 
could play in the fields and do all kinds of 
other things she could not do in town. 

The house they lived in was made of 
logs, and there was one unusual thing that 


Annie and the children particularly liked. 
In the back yard there was a building called 
the summer kitchen. This was before the 
days of electricity and gas, and all the cook- 
ing had to be done on a coal stove. There 
was one in the kitchen of the big house, and 
mother used it during the winter and spring 
and fall. But when the weather got hot, a 
fire was built of cobs and wood in the large 
stove in the summer kitchen, and from then 
on all the baking and roasting and stewing 
were done out there. It helped to keep the 
house from getting too hot. There were 
screens all the way around, and a large cup- 
board and a table, so it was very handy. 

There was a new baby at the house now, 
little Johnnie. Thelma was big enough to 
walk, and Annie loved to take little John- 
nie on rides down the lane in the same baby 
carriage that Thelma had ridden in. It was 
such fun making the carriage go over the 
bumps and humps, and the baby had a lot 
of bouncing. 

One day Annie was pushing Johnnie 
through the back yard, when she spotted the 
summer kitchen. Mother had not yet begun 
to use it, but she had cleaned it, and it was 
all ready to move into as soon as the 
weather became warmer. Annie decided to 
explore the summer kitchen, though she 
knew mother would not be pleased if she 
carried in any mud or dirt. 


She carefully wiped her feet and went ing 


The table was cleaned, the floor was 
scrubbed, and the stove had been blacked. 
In a cupboard sitting near the door mother 
had put some clean shelf papers and a few 
supplies such as cinnamon, salt, and brown 
sugar. 
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Just then, Johnnie began to cry. He had 
been taken on so many rough rides, he was 
used to being on the go. He did not like it 
when the baby carriage was still. 

Annie went out and picked him up and 
brought him in. He liked to be carried 
around. 

Then a naughty thought came into 
Annie’s head. What would Johnnie do if 
she shut him up in the oven? Surely, no 
baby was ever in an oven before! 

She opened the oven door and looked in. 
It was cold, of course, for no one had built a 
fire yet. 

She shoved little Johnnie inside. He 
looked puzzled at being put into such a 
funny place, but he did not cry till she shut 
the door. Then he screamed! He didn’t like 
the dark, and he didn’t like the oven. It was 
hard and black and not at all like his bed. 

Naughty Annie left him in the dark 
place for a moment, then she pushed down 
on the handle to open the oven door to get 
him out. To her horror, the door would not 
open. Something had gone wrong, and the 
baby was fastened inside! He was really 
screaming now as hard as he could. 

Annie worked for all she was worth, but 
she could not get that oven door to move. It 


Annie didn’t think Johnnie would really mind 


wouldn't budge the fraction of an inch. 
Finally she had to go and tell mother, who 
came running as fast as she could. Poor lit- 
tle Johnnie had been in the oven for five 
minutes already, and five minutes is a long 
time in an oven. 

Mother tried and tried without success. 
Finally she sent little sister Carla running 
down the lane to try to find daddy. He was 
in the field somewhere. Surely he could get 
the oven open and the baby out. 

Daddy ran. Annie was crying by this 
time as hard as Johnnie. She was sure baby 
brother would never get out of the oven 
alive. He would die in there, and she would 
be to blame. She would carry the guilt of it 
all her days, and in the final Judgment she 
would be condemned as a murderer. 

Mother was still rattling the stove. Daddy 
hadn’t come. Johnny was still screaming. 

And just then mother got the door open! 
She reached in and picked up the sobbing 
baby. He quit crying as soon as he saw her. 
In fact, he forgot all about the frightening 
experience. But Annie didn’t. 

That was the last time she ever tried such 
a silly stunt. She decided she was going to 
be more sensible in the future, just as 
mother and daddy had tried to teach her to be. 
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being put in the stove. She was just having fun. 
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TWIST of the BLADE 


By TOM 


Part 


The story so far: Dennis Colt has been running 
around with Bill Wilson and some of his friends. One 
day one of the boys brings out a pack of cards. Dennis 
says he won't play, but the boys persuade him to. First 
they play for matches. After he wins ten matches, the 
boys talk Dennis into playing for pennies. Dennis 
wins. Then he loses. One night he loses a whole 
week’s lunch money. Another night he goes into debt 
$4.11. He gives the boy he loses to an IOU, but the 
boy insists he must produce the cash on Friday night 
at eight o’clock—or else! By Friday afternoon Dennis 
still doesn’t have the money. 


WHEN his mother sent him up to get 
dressed for the Sabbath, Dennis opened 
the top drawer of his desk, then hesitated. 
Slowly, he took out a brown envelope 
marked TITHE. He emptied the contents 
on the desk and counted it. He had made a 
habit of paying his tithe monthly and had 
just under two dollars. But he owed four 
dollars and eleven cents. In two hours—at 
eight o’clock—he had to pay. 

“Dennis! Dennis! Dinner’s ready!” 

_“O.K., Mom! I'll be right down.” 

He scooped up the money, dropped it 
into the envelope, and replaced it in the 
desk drawer. 

During the meal Mrs. Colt talked of the 
MV meeting that evening. Dennis said lit- 
tle, and stared into his food without inter- 
est. Where was he going to get the money? 
What would happen if he didn’t get it? He 
remembered the hard look, the open hos- 
tility, on the face of that other boy. He had 
to raise the money. 

“Aren't you feeling well, Dennis?” 

“Huh?” 

“I asked whether you were not feeling 
well.” 

“Not too well.” 

“Perhaps we shouldn't go to the meeting 
tonight.” 

“No. You go. I'll—I’ll stay home.” 

“Are you running a fever?” 
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Two 


“Just a headache. 
Really.” 

“Well 4 

“Tll be O.K. Just tired, that’s all.” 

Apparently satisfied, mother changed the 
subject. After dinner she prepared for the 
program. Dennis went to bed. Mother took 
his temperature and was puzzled to find it 
normal. But she said good-by and left. 

Dennis lay on the bed, staring at the ceil- 
ing. He had to have more money. Then he 
remembered! He got quickly to his feet and 
hurried through the house. In his mother’s 
bureau was some money. He removed ex- 
actly what he needed and promised him- 
self he would repay both his mother and 
God. Then he dressed in a great rush and 
headed out to find the boys. 

The one to whom he owed the money 
seemed satisfied when he saw the cash. 
“Guess I had you figured wrong,” he said 
after he’d pocketed the money and returned 
the IOU. “I guess you’re O.K. after all.” 

Dennis left almost immediately. He 
reached home in plenty of time to undress 
and crawl into bed before Mrs. Colt re- 
turned from church. 

Monday after school Dennis avoided Bill 
Wilson. Instead he headed to the Rason 
City Times building and hurried up the 
cement steps to the employment manager's 
office. The manager was seated behind a 
cluttered desk, and when Dennis knocked 
he said in his booming voice, “Come in.” 

Dennis entered. “Hello, Mr. Arnold.” 

“Why, hi there Dennis!” Mr. Arnold 
boomed, leaning back in his chair and re- 
vealing an enormous stomach. “What brings 
you to my happy domain?” 

“Well, sir, I need a job.” 


I'm OK., Mom. 
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“I don’t know as I can help you there. 
All the routes are taken.” 

“Even a temporary job?” 

“Well, now, I just don’t know of any- 
thing at the moment.” 

“It’s pretty important. Do you know 
where there might be work?” 

“Well, now, I don’t off hand.” Mr. Arnold 
looked at Dennis for a moment. “I'll tell 
you what. I'll help you out this once. Pretty 

@ porcanc you say, huh?” 

“Wes, sit. It 1s. 

“Well, you run down to Higgins’ office 
with this note and see what he says.” 

Dennis worked hard for four hours that 
afternoon. But when he went to Mr. Hig- 
gins to get paid, the older man shook his 
head. “Afraid you'll have to wait, young fel- 
low. We pay only twice a month. You'll 
have to wait until next Friday for your 
check.” 

Dennis was alarmed. What if his mother 
discovered that the money was missing? 
“But I Save to have the money. Now!” 

“Sorry, young fellow, no can do,” Mr. 





Higgins said. “And now,” the man added 
quickly, “it’s time for me to lock up and go 
home.” 

“But, sir, 1 must have the money!” Dennis 
said. 

Mr. Higgins frowned. “Listen, you are 
just mighty lucky you got to work at all. If 
Arnold himself hadn’t told me to do it, I'd 
never have hired you. Just consider yourself 
lucky, that’s all.” 

Dennis left. 

Mrs. Colt was reading when Dennis got 
home, late for dinner. Dennis had tele- 
phoned he'd be late, so she had kept his din- 
ner warm in the oven. As he ate he watched 
her. But she gave no hint that she had 
learned of the missing money, and Dennis 
relaxed. But he knew that she was almost 
certain to discover it on Wednesday, when 
she did her weekly shopping. 

Tuesday afternoon Dennis was startled by 
a clap on his shoulder. “Where you been 
keeping yourself?” 

Dennis turned to face Bill Wilson. “Hi, 
Bill.” 
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Tuesday afternoon Dennis was startled by a clap on his shoulder. “Where you been keeping yourself?” 
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“Did you get scared off with that IOU?” 
“No, Bill. I just learned my lesson, that’s 
all.” 

“What's that?” 

“I learned I'm never going to gamble 
again.” 

“Well, it’s kind of rough to lose money,” 
Bill admitted. 

“I can’t afford it,’ Dennis said simply. 

“Tl tell you what. I'd like to help you out. 
I felt kind of low when you lost those four 
bucks. It was sort of my fault—urging you 
to play, I mean.” 

“It was my own fault, Bill.” 

“Well, anyway, what would you say if I 
helped you get your money back?” 

“How would you do that?” 

“A sure thing. See, there’s this young kid 
coming to play tonight. And he don’t know 
beans about cards. So you could clean up— 
with the rest of us.” 

“No.” 

“Why not? The kid has money. He can 
afford to lose.” 

“No. Count me out.” 
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“Look, I’m doing you a favor!” 

“Well se 

“I’m trying to square things between us.” 

“I don’t know, Bill.” 

“Listen. You come tonight, and if you 
don’t win at least two bucks, why, I'll give 
you the two dollars. That's how sure I am, 
Colt.” 

Dennis Colt glanced around at the other 
students on their way home from school. He 
realized that in the morning when his 
mother went shopping she would find that 
the money was missing. He looked at Bill. 
“O.K.” 

“Swell. I figured you were no quae ® 





Bill said. 

Dennis said nothing. 

There was a lot of laughter that night. 
The green kid, as the fellows called the 
new boy when he wasn’t around, did have 
money. And at The Box—where they went 
first for snacks—the green kid willingly 
paid the whole check. He seemed to be 
lonesome and hungry for friendship—even 

To page 14 
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TEEN-AGE 
BRONCO BUSTERS 


By JACK B. KEMMERER 


mcs" boys at one time or another dream 
of being cowboys on the open range, 
with a trusty horse as their sole companion. 
For a group of boys in Southern California 
this dream has come true! But instead of the 
open range and a horse, it is a Shetland 
pony ranch where these “cowboys” work. 
The tough, burly foreman admits to a 
hoary age of fifteen, and the work hands 
are younger—averaging about twelve. De- 
pending on the time of year, anywhere from 
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PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE AUTHO! 
The baby is only twenty-four hours old. It weighs 
twenty-five pounds and is eighteen inches tall. 


five to fifteen youngsters work after school 
and on weekends at the ranch. 

Lisle Woolery, ranch owner, explains, 
“My ponies are raised and broken mostly 
for small children to ride and handle, so I 
use youngsters to break and train them. 
This way the ponies become used to chil- 
dren from the time they are foaled, and they 
will put up with almost anything.” 

One often hears that a Shetland is stub- 
born, bad tempered, and mean. Undoubt- 
edly some ponies are, but anyone who has 
raised them knows that they come into the 
world with very much the same disposition 
as a Saint Bernard dog. If they become 
mean it is usually the result of improper 
training and mistreatment. 

Very little is known about the origin of 
Shetland ponies. But there are records that 
prove they have lived on the Shetland Is- 
lands, 100 miles northeast of Scotland, for 
many centuries. 

The ponies’ tiny size was thought to be 
the result of the severe climate of the re- 
gion where they lived, but this is not en- 
tirely true. Generations of ponies bred else- 
where are not any larger. Shetlands are the 
smallest of all breeds of ponies, and they 
are remarkable for being the strongest 
member of the horse family in relation to 
their size. Weight for weight, and inch for 
inch of height, the Shetland can usually 
beat any horse. 

Shetlands are as sure footed as mules and 
as patient as donkeys; they are intelligent 
and faithful. They are willing to put up 
with the whims of small children, without 
resentment or rebellion. They love affec- 
tion and always respond to it from their 
small masters. 


Turn the page for more pictures of the 
ponies. 
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This pony is a beauty—chocolate body with a 
silver mane. The man is Lisle Woolery, the 
owner. Sometimes (above) it takes a little 
pushing and pulling to get the ponies going. 


How they do like to be brushed! 


PHOTOS BY JACK B. KF MMERER 





Since little children like to 
crawl under ponies, the cowboys 
do it often. Soon the ponies 
are used to it and don’t mind. 
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A cowboy picks up a back leg to help the pony get 
used to children. Soon (below) a boy climbs on, but 
keeps his feet on the ground so as not to be too 
heavy. At a year and a half, the saddle goes on for 
the first time. Then comes the big day in the school- 
yard, the children shouting, the ponies patient. 
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The First Time | Kept 


= spring I was eleven years old marked 
a turning place in my life. My mother be- 
came seriously ill and had to go to the hos- 
pital for six weeks. 

There was talk of hiring a housekeeper, 
but with all the confidence of my eleven 
years I persuaded my parents I could man- 
age everything while mother was away. 

At first things went pretty well. Daddy 
could cook, and he taught me quite a bit. 
Then he got very busy at the shop, working 
overtime, and wasn’t around so much to 
help me. As if that weren’t bad enough, my 
cousin Fred came to stay for a while. He 
was eighteen years old and working on his 
first job. He was a terrible tease and became 
my greatest trial. 

But it wasn’t all hard work and unhappi- 
ness. I'll never forget the time I brought my 
best friend home from school with me for 
lunch. 

I had sense enough to plan a simple 
meal, but it turned out that I couldn’t do 
even that right! We had decided to have 
tomato soup. Simple? It would seem so, be- 
cause it was canned soup. But when I di- 
luted it with milk I remembered that 
mother had explained how she put a pinch 
of soda in tomato soup to keep it from 
curdling. Well, I did! But I must have 
pinched too big a pinch, because the soup 
was so bitter we couldn’t eat it! 

So Madeline and I poured it in the cat's 
dish. Old Yellow Boy approached it cau- 
tiously, sniffed it suspiciously, then tasted 
it. Immediately his tail went straight up in 
the air and he shot us such a look of out- 
raged disapproval that we went into gales 
of laughter. Then he stalked off! 

We agreed we were pretty bad cooks, for 
even the cat wouldn’t eat what we fixed! 

That was funny, and our laughter kept 
the incident from hurting. But the cleaning 
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By KAY HEISTAND 


and the scrubbing and the ever-present 
dishes weren’t humorous at all. Fred’s room 
was the worst—he never picked up any- 
thing, so we battled continuously. I thought 
he ought to make an effort to help me, and 
he thought otherwise. When I finally asked 
dad to speak to him he got after Fred, and 
he was better for a while. But it didn’t last. 

I went to see mother at the hospital ev- 
ery day, either at noon or after school. It was 
a long walk, but the visits meant a lot to 
both of us. 

Whenever I was feeling especially low 
and depressed, mother’s optimism and 
cheery advice would make me feel better. 

Despite my many failures, I thought I 
was improving. By the time father’s birth- 
day came around I had an exaggerated opin- 
ion of my ability in the kitchen and I 
planned a birthday supper and told him to 
invite some friends. I guess dad wasn’t as 
sure as I was, for he invited only one guest, 
a lonely, elderly bachelor named Mr. Shook. 

I prepared a roast, and it was a proud 
moment for me when I bore it to the table, 
glistening brown and sizzling. But my pride 
took a quick fall when the mashed potatoes 
turned out watery and the gravy lumpy. I 
ignored all this, for I was sure the roast was 
right. 

Dad picked up the carving knife. I sat 
down, eagerly awaiting the moment when 
Fred would eat his scoffing words. 

“Ha! Look at that!” Fred jeered. The 
roast wasn’t done. It was still uncooked in- 
side! 

“Never mind, Kathy, you probably had 
the oven too high,” dad said soothingly. “I 
know how to fix it—” and he deftly sliced 
off the brown outer crust and served us each 
a portion. We all nibbled at the over- 
cooked crisps, but that was all. 

I winked back my tears as Fred laughed. 








pt House 


I had made up my mind I would not cry in 
front of him. 

But even dad and Mr. Shook found dif- 
ficulty being polite when I brought in the 
birthday cake. 

I had frosted it while it was still warm. It 
was evidently underdone, and the weight of 
the frosting had made it fall in the middle. 

It was soggy, but dad ate a piece nobly. 
“Never mind, Kitten, you tried hard and 
you'll learn from your disappointments,” he 
said kindly. 

“Her failures, you mean,” Fred said 
bluntly. “She'll never learn. I sure wish her 
mother would come home soon.” 

“So do I! Oh, so do I!” I cried and rushed 
from the table. 

I cried myself to sleep that night. The 
world seemed a bitter, lonesome place, and 
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The roast was crisp outside, still uncooked within. 


in my dreams I was surrounded by moun- 
tains of unironed clothes, undercooked 
food, burned fingers, and laughing, jeering 
cousins. 

I could hardly wait to get to the hospital 
next day. I was a failure and I knew it. I'd 
have to confess the fact and beg mother to 
ask dad to get someone to help me. I could 
never keep on for the three more weeks that 
mother had to remain in the hospital. 

I meant to be calm and steady and tell 
mother sensibly that I thought we needed 
an older woman to run the house. But the 
minute she saw me she asked, “Kathy, how 
was daddy’s birthday party?” 

That did it! I fell on my knees beside the 
bed, buried my head in the covers, and 
burst into tears. 

“Mother, it was awful! I spoiled every- 
thing. I'm a complete failure. I'll never, 
never be able to keep house!” 

Mother put her hand on my head and 
smoothed my hair. “There, there, honey,” 
she said softly. “It can’t be as bad as that.” 

“But it is, Mother.” I wiped my eyes on 
the sheet. 

Mother pulled one of my braids gently. 
“Sit up here and dry your eyes, Kathy.” 

I gulped and swallowed the rest of my 
tears. 

Mother waited until I sat down. Her eyes 
were tender, and there was the tiny twinkle 
in them that usually meant a story. 
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Before she could speak I blurted out my 
decision, born of my three weeks of failures. 
“I can’t try any longer, Mother. We'll have 
to get a woman. I give up.” 

Mother grew very serious, and I was 
shocked to see her cheeks grow white. “It’s 
no longer a question of choice, Kathy. It’s 
costing a great deal of money to keep me 
here.” 

I nodded and grasped her hand tightly. I 
was deeply ashamed to be letting her down 
like this, but I honestly felt I couldn’t go on 
any longer. 

Mother began cheerfully, “Once there 
was a man at an airport watching the planes 
take off and land. A pilot standing nearby 
offered him a ride. The man accepted with 
pleasure, for he had never been up in an 
airplane before.” 

I frowned slightly and wriggled impa- 
tiently on my chair. What could all this 
have to do with my problems? 

“Patience, Kathy, please. The two men 
climbed into the plane, and the pilot taxied 
it out to the farthest edge of the field. 
Then he turned the plane around and made 
ready for the take-off. 

“The man asked the pilot, “Why did you 
come away out here?’ The pilot told him, 
‘We must take off against the wind, for it 
helps to lift the plane into the air.’ With a 
roar the plane took off and climbed quickly 
until it was high above the city, where it 
could turn in any direction unaffected by 
the winds.” 

Mother smiled at my puzzled expression. 
“Many times the problems of life blow hard 
against us—the tests, the trials, the disap- 
pointments, and the sorrows. It is then we 
need that upward pull of faith that comes 
by facing the contrary winds and using 
them to lift us above the things that annoy. 
Faith and prayer put us in a position where 
we can make progress in our Christian life. 
Have you been praying as much as you 
should, Kathy?” 

I hung my head. I knew, guiltily, that 
my prayers had not been as frequent or as sin- 
cere as they should have been. Some nights 
I had been so tired I had mumbled my 
prayers hastily before I fell into bed. 

“Don’t say your prayers only with your 
lips, Kathy. Say them with your heart,” 
mother said wisely. 

“I will, Mother. With God’s help and 
with these talks with you to inspire me, I’m 
willing to try again.” 
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Mother's smile was a benediction of un- 
derstanding. “Things will be better, Kathy, 
if you face the contrary winds—and rise 
above them.” 

Things did get better. Mother was right, 
as usual! 


Twist of the Blade 
From page 8 


the friendship of neighborhood toughs. As 
Dennis joined in the conversation with the 
others in Dick Wheeler's house, he realized 
what a cheap trick they were playing on the 
green kid. And then a sickeningly embar- 
rassing thought occurred to him: Had the 
fellows called him, Dennis Colt, a green 
kid too? 

The green kid played. He lost, he won, 
he lost, he won some more. And then he 
started losing regularly. The more he lost 
the wilder he became. Dennis began to get 
suspicious of the boys. He watched closely. 
Then he saw why Bill Wilson had been so 
confident the green kid would lose. The 
boys were cheating. 

They ended the game at nine, shortly be- 
fore Dick’s parents were due home. The 
green kid pulled out his billfold and fin- 
ished paying off his losses. There was a sick 
look on his face as the money exchanged 
hands. Bill Wilson said, cheerfully, “Don’t 
worry. Now that you're getting the hang 
of the game, you'll start winning. Maybe 
even wipe us out, eh, fellows?” 

They all laughed. Except the green kid— 
and except Dennis Colt. 

On the way home Dennis was silent un- 
til they almost reached his house. Then he 
turned to Bill. “You were cheating, weren’t 
you?” he asked in a dull, expressionless 
voice. 

Bill laughed. “Sure. You can’t win at 
cards if you don’t cheat. Anyone knows that. 
Oh, maybe a fellow can win a little. But to 


really clean up, the way we did tonight, “®) EJ 
) 





have to cheat.” 
“What difference is there between cheat- 
ing at cards and outright stealing?” Dennis 
asked. 
“Now, look here, maybe I’m smart at 
cards. But that gives you no right to call me 
a thief!” 
“But aren’t you?” 
“You want to fight?” 


“What'll that prove?” To page 19 








Don't YOU Get “PORE MOUTH"! 


By LILLIAN E. MILES 


HEN I was a young child I lived on the 

first farm established in Mitchell 
County, Texas. My father had bought land 
from the Texas and Pacific Railroad. Not 
long before his coming, the country had 
been occupied by buffalo and Comanche 
Indians. The buffalo were slaughtered, and 
the Indians pushed westward. Ranchers 
prospered or lost their shirts, according to 
the quantity of the rainfall. When there 
was a drought the cattle died; when the 
rains came the cattle grew fat and brought 
high prices on the Midwest markets. 

Our neighbor Bill was always complain- 
ing. He came over frequently to borrow a 
spade, a saw, or whatever else he might 
need, and once as he left, my grandmother 
remarked impatiently to mother that Bill 
had the disease of “pore mouth.” 





That winter I had had measles and chick- 
enpox and sore eyes, and I wondered if 
“pore mouth” would be next. But grandma 
said No. She said I need not ever have it. 
Then she called my attention to the way 
Neighbor Bill always pulled his mouth 
down at the corners and complained. That 
was the disease of “pore mouth.” 

Like my father, Bill had bought railroad 
land, but Bill had relied on the open range 
for his cattle. The larger landholders were 
alarmed when they saw the cattle of the 
small ranchers grazing on their acreage, and 
so they began putting up fences. I can close 
my eyes now and see Bill’s drooping mouth 
as he said, “The big fish allus swallers up 
the little ones.” He had accepted defeat, and 
no one could change him. 

My father had cattle too, but he leased 
the additional land he needed; he plowed 
and planted grain, a berry patch, a fruit 
orchard, and a garden. He experimented 
with various crops. He drilled a well and ir- 
rigated his garden. He was not conquered 
by hail or drought or sandstorms. He never 
had that sagging, drooping-at-the-corners 
mouth that is a sure sign that a person has 
stopped trying. 

Grandma herself had more reason to suf- 
fer “pore mouth” than any of us. As a child 
she lived on a plantation in Mississippi. Her 
mother died when she was eight years old, 
and there were two younger brothers. She 
took over and ran the house. She cooked in 
an open fireplace, and sometimes she and 
her brothers hid in a log in the woods when 
hostile Indians came raiding. She grew up 
and married and went to live on a planta- 
tion in a large house with a veranda and 
white pillars. And a lot of servants. 

Then came the Civil War, and when it 
ended, her husband was dead, her children 
married and gone. Her plantation was in 
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RIK Says Thank You 


About a year ago we suggested that you 
might like to send a letter or a card to Rik 
Wyman of Woodland, Washington. Rik has 
a very rare disease called Friedrich’s ataxia 
and keeps falling down, so he cannot go to 
school. Many of you wrote to him, and he 
and his mother send this thank-you letter. 


Thank you for the many nice cards and 
letters you have sent to Rik. He cannot 
write to you himself, for a cruel nerve dis- 
ease makes it impossible, but he always has 
a big smile when he sees a letter or card ad- 
dressed to him and he enjoys them so much. 

His little sister Ruth (six years old), died 
a few months ago with fatal leukemia. Pre- 
viously she had been perfectly healthy, but 
within three weeks she was gone. 

Rik is twelve years old and has never 
been able to attend school. He walks 
around, but he staggers and often falls. He 
has a wagon that he likes to pull around 
with his dog in it. Also he loves to be 
pushed. He tries to do the things strong 
children do; sometimes he can and some- 
times he can't. 

We have chickens, a Guernsey cow, and a 


cute little white-faced bull calf that we call 
Santa because he was born at Christmas 
time; we also have three cats, a dog, and a 
white duck who thinks he owns the place. 
We have lots of fun. 

Rik is getting letters and cards from all 
over the United States and Canada and Af- 
rica. Please write to him again and tell him 
Jesus loves him. He gets so discouraged at 
times. He knocked all his good front teeth 
out in a fall down the front steps, and the 
dentist has to wait till his remaining teeth 
develop before he puts in new ones. 

Rik loves to go to Sabbath school and 
church. He enjoys his Sabbath school les- 
son and always memorizes his memory 
verse. He enjoys stories read to him out of 
the JUNIOR GUIDE. 

Please pray for Rik and all of us, that we 
may be faithful till Jesus comes. 

Won't that be a wonderful day when Rik 
will be well and strong! 

May God bless all of you. 

Love, 

RIK WYMAN AND His MOTHER, 
151 Wallace Road, 
Woodland, Washington. 








ruins, and she sold what was left to pay her 
debts. She followed a married daughter to 
another State, and eventually she came to 
us in our pioneer community. She helped in 
the field and picked berries and beans; she 
milked and churned and kept the house 
while my mother taught school. She went 
to the neighbors in time of trouble, and her 
skilled hands helped usher in most of the 
children born in the community, often 
without a doctor's help. The babies at whose 
birth she officiated became “her babies,” ob- 
jects of her special love and attention. She 
jiggled them on her knee and made them 
laugh by singing, 

“Frog went a-courtin’; he did ride, 

Sword and pistol by his side.” 

Grandma never made a “pore mouth.” 

As a small girl I didn’t understand all 
this. I did learn that not having a “pore 
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mouth” meant not to fret, but to try to keep 
your chin up and your dimples showing. | 
learned, in time, that the disease of “pore 
mouth” didn’t always relate to some great 
trial or obstacle in your path. One could 
have it over much smaller things. 

For example, in high school my friend 
Louisa had a good mind, but she was a 
“puter-offer.” Sometimes when our teacher 
gave us a task to be completed within a 
given length of time, Louisa spent most of 
her preparation period just talking about 
how much was being expected of her and 
how impossible it was to get it all done. I 
used to think impatiently, “If you would 
just stop talking and do something!” But 
Louisa dallied till she flunked her subjects. 
Then she developed “pore mouth.” 

Every person has disappointments and 

To page 19 
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The Truth—Almost 


By CLINE 


Ho’ long has it been since Joe left?” 
Bill asked anxiously. 

“I don’t know,” Ray replied. “Probably 
about five minutes. I certainly hope he gets 
help fast, or Tom may die!” 

My thoughts raced back to a few hours 
earlier. School was out, and this was the 
first day of vacation. We felt like young 
calves that had been turned out to pasture; 
we wanted to kick up our heels. We had 
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We paused at the top of the hill and looked down. 
The water looked so good—and soon we'd be in it! 


JOHNSON , 


been standing in my front yard trying to 
think of something to do, when Bill sug- 
gested, “Let’s go swimming.” The idea 
went through us boys like fire through grass 
in August. 

In two bounds I was on the front porch 
and going through the door. “Mom, may I 
go swimming?” 

“With whom are you going, and where 
are you going?” came the typical “mother” 
questions. 

“Joe, Bill, Ray, and I are going swimming 
in the creek in the timber. Please, Mom, 
please?” 

“I don’t know,” mother said. “I think you 
had better wait until Mike gets back and 
can go with you.” 

“Oh, Mom, let me go now. Mike won't 
be back till dinner time. Nothing will hap- 
pen. 

“No, wait until Mike gets back and then 
you can go. You boys are still young, and I 
am afraid that someone might get hurt.” 
Mother was firm. 

“Tll be glad when I get big so I can do 
what I want to do,” I fumed and stalked out 
of the house with my hands in my pockets. 

“Ready to go?” shouted Joe, as I came 
out of the house. 

“No,” I pouted. “Mom says I have to wait 
till Mike gets back. She’s afraid somebody 
might get hurt. Can you imagine that?” 

“I've got a good idea,” said Bill) “Why 
don’t you ask your mother if you can come 
over to my house and play, and instead of 
going over to the house, we'll go swim- 
ming.” 

“No, I can’t do that,” I replied. “It would 
be lying.” 

“No, it wouldn't,” said Bill. “We will go 
over to my house and play for two or three 
minutes, and then we'll go for a walk in the 
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Dog Saves Boy From Snake 


By A. G. STEWART 


ON THE morning of January 19 of this 
year the daily newspapers in New 
South Wales, Australia, published an inter- 
esting news item concerning a brave fox 
terrier dog and his young owner, Robert 
Carter, 14, of Lithgow, New South Wales. 

Lithgow is an industrial city in the Blue 
Mountains, about 70 miles inland from 
Sydney. It is built on a hilly area and is 
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Foxie saw the deadly snake and leaped into action. 





quite stony. This summer was very hot, and 
brought out quite a lot of snakes, especially 
the brown, venomous snake whose bite is 
deadly. 

Robert Carter is a student in the Lithgow 
High School. He’s in Class IIIA this year. 

During the summer holidays Robert was 
standing outside his home near the fence 
when a brown snake, four feet long, came 
out of the grass, ready to strike him. His 
little dog also saw the snake, and springing 
forward was soon in a death struggle with 
the venomous reptile. 

The snake threw itself around the dog’s 
body, and together they rolled and tossed. 
The snake thrust its fangs into the dog's 
shoulder, but Foxie got a grip on the snake’s 
head and hung on until he killed it. 

Robert watched the death struggle but 
was unable to help the brave little dog who 
was saving his life. After the snake was 
dead Foxie lay down, slowly weakened, and 
died about four hours later. 

There is a lesson for us all in this story, 
for we are saved from death by the sacrifice 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who came to this 
world, giving His life for us when we were 
attacked by that “old serpent called the 
devil and Satan.” Let us never forget how 
He suffered and died to save us from sin 
and death and to bring us eternal life. 








timber. If you accidentally fell in the creek, 
you couldn’t help that, could you?” 

Twenty minutes later we were looking 
down the hill at the beautiful blue water. 

And five minutes after that four boys 
were swimming in that water, and I was one 
of them. For some reason I wasn’t having 
as much fun as I had expected to. A small 
voice kept saying, “You told a lie. You told 
your mother a lie.” 

I tried to defend myself by thinking that 
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I did go over to Bill’s and play, but the lit- 
tle voice kept saying, “You told a lie.” 

I was relieved when the time came for us 
to go home. I was the first one out of the 
water and had most of my clothes on when 
Tom came wading up to the shore. 

Just before stepping out on the bank, 
Tom screamed and fell forward. Horror and 
pain were written on his face, and he 
groaned in agony. 

We rushed over and pulled him the rest 





s 








of the way out of the water. Then we saw 
what had happened. 

A large piece of glass had been lying on 
the bottom of the creek, and Tom had 
stepped on it. 

What should we do? How we wished that 
Mike were with us! Why had I lied? Why 
didn’t I wait till Mike came home? 

Panic welled up in us as we saw the 
blood flowing from Tom’s foot. It soon 
formed a large puddle, and then trickled 
down into the creek. What would Mike do? 
He would try to stop the blood and get 
help, that’s what he'd do. Seconds later, we 
had a tourniquet on Tom’s leg, and Joe had 
gone for help as fast as he could run. 

The tourniquet helped, but it was not 
enough. Tom was still bleeding badly. 

When would Joe get back? Would Tom 
still be alive? He had stopped groaning 
now, but his face was as white as chalk. 
Why wasn’t Joe back with help? 

Then that small voice started talking 
again. “You told a lie. This wouldn’t have 
happened if you had done what your 
mother said.” 

Right there I knelt down and closed my 
eyes. “Dear Jesus,” I prayed, “please forgive 
me for telling a lie and disobeying my 
mother. Dear Jesus, don’t let Tom die, 
please!” 

I stood up. Someone was shouting. Joe 
and two men were running down the hill. 
The taller man stooped, picked Tom up, 
and started off to the nearest farmhouse. 
Tom was soon in a car on his way to the 
hospital. 

I turned my face to heaven and whis- 
pered, “Dear Jesus, Thank You.” Then I 
went home and told mother all about it. 


Twist of the Blade 
From page 14 


“Look, Colt, you'd better watch your 
tongue.” 

“You'd better watch your driving,” Den- 
nis said, as Bill narrowly missed sideswip- 
ing a car. 

They said no more. When Dennis got out 
of the car Bill said, “Guess we won't be see- 
ing much more of you,” and roared off. 

To his surprise, Dennis actually felt re- 
lieved. This whole experience had been 





LESSONS FROM THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


July 

24. Gen. 15:5 Lessons from the stars 

25. Isa. 54:12 A promise to us 

26. Ps. 92:5 God’s wisdom 

27. Rev. 2:7 Trees will be in heaven 
28. Eph. 4:26 Be not angry 

29. Isa. 35:5 No blind people in new earth 


30. 2 Sam. 22:47 Rock of salvation 








like a knife blade twisting into his flesh. He 
was glad it was nearly over. 

He looked up at the house. He still had 
to face mother. 

And then he’d have to give the money 
back to the green kid. 

He sighed wearily as he pushed the back 
door open. 


(The end) 


Don’t You Get ‘Pore Mouth”! 
From page 16 


discouragements, but how can we avoid let- 
ting them give us “pore mouth”? By being 
determined to “keep a-keepin’ on,” by seek- 
ing another way, and by putting our trust 
in God. Some philosopher has stated, “God 
makes our noses, but we make our own 
mouths.” 

There are many passages in the Bible 
that tell us how to avoid getting “pore 
mouth,” for God expects us to be cheerful. 
The Good Book tells us, “God loveth a 
cheerful giver,” and that can mean giving 
oneself cheerfully to the task that awaits his 
hand. In Proverbs we are told, “A merry 
heart maketh a cheerful countenance: but 
by sorrow of the heart the spirit is 
broken.” If we daily ask for God’s help and 
guidance we shall, in time, acquire that 
serenity of countenance that comes from 
walking close to Him—a serenity that 
makes even a plain face beautiful. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the third quarter: "The Path of Obedience" 


V—Revering God's Name 


(July 30) 


Memory VERSE: “Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name; worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness” (Psalm 29:2). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Review the third commandment (Ex. 20:7). 
Read Luke 6:46; Matthew 15:8; Malachi 3:16 
and 4:2. Read the memory verse several times. 


SUNDAY 
The Holiness of God’s Name 


Open your Bible to Psalm 111. 


We hear it said sometimes that a person “has 
a good name.” That means that he lives up to 
what he professes. 

To have a “good name” in this sense is some- 
thing to seek after. “A good name,” says a Bible 
proverb, “is rather to be chosen than great 
riches” (Prov. 22:1). 

The name of the One we worship is a good 
name. It is even more than that. In verse 9, last 
part, find two adjectives that describe God's 
name. 

These adjectives are used only in connection 
with God and His worship and service. 

The third commandment tells us, “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; 
for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain” (Ex. 20:7) 

“Never should that name be spoken lightly 
or thoughtlessly. Even in prayer its frequent or 
needless repetition should be avoided.”—Educa- 
tion, p. 243. 

“Hallowed be thy name,” we say in the Lord’s 
Prayer. When we pray this, we are taking on 
ourselves a great responsibility to honor the 
name of the One we worship and serve, for it 
lies within us to bring either honor or dishonor 
to that name. 
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Angels veil their faces in the presence of God. 
How much more careful should we weak human 
beings be with the name of our God. 

For further reading: Thoughts From _ the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 106, par. 2 (1943 ed., p. 
157, par. 1). 

THINK! Do you exercise care in how you take 
the name of God on your lips in speaking, pray- 
ing, and singing? 

RESOLVE to “give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name.” 

MONDAY 
How We Can Become Careless About God’s Name 

Open your Bible to Colossians 3 and 4. 

It is possible to show irreverence for God’s 
name in many ways. 

We are very careful to begin the spelling of 
His name with a capital letter, for this shows re- 
spect, we say; but how often we can take His 
name on our lips lightly—in singing hymns, for 
instance. If we do not mean the words we sing 
to or about God, we take God’s name in vain. 

Seventh-day Adventists are noted for their 
purity of speech, but in the world we frequently 
hear the name of God used lightly in expressions 
of surprise, et cetera, or worse, in slang and in 
swearing. In this way also God’s name is taken 
in vain. 

Many popular slang expressions are in reality 
substitutes for the name of God, and people use 
them lightly without stopping to think that they 
are really taking the name of God in vain. 

“The genuine Christian will avoid the use of 
even those bywords which verge on profanity, 
especially the words which are attributes of 
God’s character, such as ‘goodness,’ ‘gracious,’ 
and ‘mercy.’ He will also refrain from saying 
‘Gee,’ which is an abbreviation for ‘Jesus.’ ”— 
TAYLOR BuncH, The Ten Commandments, pp. 68, 
69. 














Paul tells us to be careful of our speech. Read 
what he says in Colossians 4:6. 

He adds a warning against blasphemy—tak- 
ing God’s name in vain. Read it in Colossians 3, 
verse 8, 


For further reading: Education, p. 236, par. 1. 

TuHink! Are you watching your expressions 
carefully that they do not include irreverent 
phrases? 

Pray for pure speech that honors the name of 
God. 


TUESDAY 
The Use of God’s Name in Oaths 


Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 6. 


Although the Bible condemns swearing, it 
does not condemn taking the name of God in 
a solemn oath honestly made. Perhaps you have 
been baptized. You certainly must have seen 
people baptized and noticed that the minister 
performing the rite does so in the “name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 


Look up verse 13 and you will see that it is all 
right for the Christian honestly to swear by 
God’s name. 

There are times when Christians are asked to 
take an oath under God. We are told by the 
Lord’s messenger: 

“If there is anyone who can consistently 
testify under oath, it is the Christian. ... And 
when required to do so in a lawful manner, it 
is right for him to appeal to God as a witness 
that what he says is the truth, and nothing but 
the truth.”—Thoughts From the Mount of Bless- 
ing, p. 67. 

The angel giving visions from God to Daniel 
swore by the Lord (Dan. 12:7). So did the one 
who appeared to John the revelator (Rev. 10:5, 
6). 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 66, par. 4 (1943 ed., p. 
102, par. 4). 

TuInk! Would it be right, whenever we want 
to convince anyone of the truth, to keep calling 
on God to witness that we are being truthful? 

Pray to be very careful when taking an oath 
under God. 


WEDNESDAY 
Taking God’s Name in Vain in Our Living 


Open your Bible to Luke 6. 


There is another way in which we can take 
God’s name in vain besides being careless in our 
use of it. When we profess to love and to fol- 
low Christ we take His name to ourselves. We 
call ourselves Christians, but many who call 
Christ their Master, do not follow and obey Him 
in all things. Find what Jesus says to those 
people, in verse 46. 


They are hypocrites. Christ says of them, 
“This people draweth nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and honoureth me with their lips; but 
their heart is far from me. But in vain they do 
worship me” (Matt. 15:8, 9). 

The children of Israel were often guilty of 
profaning God’s name by their conduct. They 
called themselves the chosen nation, the called 
of God, but when they followed idol worship, 
when they followed the wrong customs of 


heathen nations, 
the dust. 

Jesus tells us that if those who go to church 
and worship God show indifference to the poor 
while honoring the rich because of their riches, 
“they blaspheme that worthy name by the which 
ye are called” (James 2:7). 

If we call ourselves by Christ’s name and our 
lives are no better than the lives of others who 
make no pretense of being Christians, we dis- 
honor Christ and take His name in vain. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 138, par. 2; p. 139, pars. 1, 

TuInk! Are your actions, as well as your words, 
an honor to God’s name? 


Pray to be worthy of the name of Christian. 


THURSDAY 


Reward to Those Who Keep the Third Com- 
mandment 


they dragged God’s name in 


Open your Bible to Malachi 3 and 4. 


The third commandment tells us that the Lord 
“will not hold hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain.” One of the signs of the last days 
is that men will be “blasphemers,” “having a 
form of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof” (2 Tim. 3:2, 5). John saw in vision that 
a great power would arise to whom the world 
will pay great homage. This power “opened his 
mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme 
his name” (Rev. 13:6). 

But those who truly love and worship God will 
be true to Him, following all His commandments 
and reverencing His name. For those there is 
promised a reward. John saw also in vision that 
God would “give reward unto thy servants the 
prophets, and to the saints, and them that fear 
thy name, small and great” (Rev. 11:18). 

Angels are making a note of those who revere 
God’s name. Look up Malachi 3:16. 

When earth’s trials are ended, the keepers of 
the third commandment will receive their re- 
ward. Find what this reward will be, in Malachi 
4:2. 


For further reading: Testimonies, vol. 4, p. 
a 

TuinkK! Are your words and actions such that 
make the angels happy to record them? 

Pray that you may receive the reward waiting 
for those who fear God’s name. 


FRIDAY 


1. Repeat the third commandment. (Ex. 20:7.) 

2. Fill in two adjectives that describe God’s 
name, “..... a d .. is his name.” 
(Ps. 111:9.) 

3. Tell some ways in which we can take God’s 
name in vain on our lips. (Monday’s assign- 
ment.) 

4. OF WHICH TWO PROPHETS are we told that 
they swore by the Lord that what they told was 
true. (Dan. 12:7; Rev. 10: 5, 6.) 

5. FINISH THESE worps that Jesus spoke to 
show us that we do wrong to say we follow Him 
if we do not also obey Him: — call ye me, 
EG, TAO, BOOE GR WE ci ccsisicccc. ciceiscncsce, ssviseans 
, seseeet” (Luke 6:46.) 

6. For’ “WHAT PEOPLE does Malachi tell us a 
“book of remembrance was written.” (Mal. 3:16.) 


Review the memory verse. 








“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” 


Ex. 20:7. 
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The Preaching Eggs 
From page 3 


young son gave him the tract with the ex- 
planation that one of the boys from the 
“Sabbath mission” had brought it. It was all 
his father needed to know! He snatched the 
paper from the small boy’s hand, crushed it 
into a wad, and hurled it toward the fire in 
the center of the courtyard. 

The tract never reached the fire, how- 
ever. The wind caught it on the way and 
blew it, unnoticed, to one side of the court- 
yard. Omwami Mukasa did not see what had 
happened. Satisfied that the despised tract 
had been destroyed, he filled his pipe with 
strong native tobacco and settled down to 
enjoy the remainder of the afternoon. 

Early the next morning Mrs. Mukasa 
took her short-handled broom and started 
to sweep the courtyard. Her glance fell on 
the wad of paper, and she picked it up, 
smoothed it out, and folded it carefully. 
Paper was hard to come by, and any that 
she managed to find she treasured carefully. 
There were so many ways she could use it. 
She placed it for safekeeping up under the 
thatch of the roof. 

Once or twice a month, she would take 
her wares to the native market in the city. 
Whenever she had eggs, she always tried to 
find pieces of paper in which to wrap them 
carefully. Little things like that make for 
good business, she had learned. So when she 
went to market, she took the tract from the 
roof, tucked it under her belt, and set out 
for the city with her wares in a large basket 
on her head. 

Business was brisk all morning, but it was 
nearly noon when Mwanje asked for a 
dozen eggs. 

Mrs. Mukasa removed the tract from her 
belt, tore page after page from it, and 
wrapped each egg carefully. Then she tied 
the whole dozen in a young banana leaf and 
handed them to Mwanje. He thanked her 
for her careful packing, paid her, and 





walked off with the eggs tied to the end of a 
pole on his shoulder. 

When Mwanje reached home he un- 
wrapped the eggs and carefully smoothed 
out the sheets of paper, thinking that they 
might come in handy sometime. But as he 
smoothed out the first page a sentence 
caught his eye, then another, and another. 
He finally became so interested that he care- 
fully arranged the sheets in their correct 
order and fastened them together with a 
pin. Then he sat down and began to read. 

Mwanje was amazed at what the tract 
said. He had attended a mission school 
when he was a boy, but no one had told 
him that Saturday was the Sabbath. In his 
own Bible he checked the references given, 
and found that every text was quoted cor- 
rectly. Several hours passed before he put 
the Bible and the tract away. 

The next day he read the tract again. 
Then he read it again, and again. He was 
convinced that what the little paper said 
was true, and he took his pencil and filled 
in the blank where an offer was made of 
more literature. 

During the weeks that followed, the mis- 
sion office sent Mwanje all the literature he 
could possibly need, a missionary called and 
answered his many questions, and Mwanje 
was baptized. If you were to meet Mwanje 
today and ask him how he became an Ad- 
ventist, he would smile broadly, showing a 
set of gleaming white teeth, and tell you 
that he was preached to by a dozen eggs. 

Mwanje’s experience always reminds me 
of a text in the Bible. Can you think what 
it might be? It’s found in Isaiah 55:11, and 
it says, “My word . .. shall fot return unto 
me void.” Truly, God’s Word works won- 
ders, even when it is thrown in the fire, 
tucked away in the roof, torn into little 
pieces, and wrapped around a dozen eggs! 
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1. The thirteen-striped ground squirrel is one of the 
most strikingly marked squirrels in America. It is a 
lithe and dainty-looking creature. 2. There was 
once a movement afoot to have it named the federal 
ground squirrel, because of the remote similarity of 


its markings to the pattern of the stars and stripes. 
3. Its range extends far to the north and south, and 
farther east than any other. Known as the striped 
gopher in most of its range, it cheerfully takes its 
full share of the crops and pastures of the farmers. 














from the retreating animal in the den the notes 
sound as if the little animal were blowing on a bird 
whistle. 5. When the striped ground squirrels live in 
deep grass they tunnel runways from den to den. 


6. Unlike other ground squirrels—prairie dogs and 
woodchucks—the striped ground squirrel does not 
leave any earth around the mouth of the den, but 
carries it all away. For this reason it often seems as 
though he disappears in the earth without a trace. 

















tek od 2 thick : mei? 








7. The chosen habitat of this squirrel is the grassy 
plains. In his characteristic erect pose he is some- 
times mistaken for a picket pin. 8. The heat of the 
sun does not seem to bother him, and he feeds un- 
concernedly when the landscape is shimmering with 
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heat waves about him. 9. On cold, stormy days he is 
seldom out. At such times he sleeps in his storm 
cellar or feeds on the food he has providently stored 
for the rainy day. All ground squirrels are sun lovers, 
in that they come out mostly when the sun shines. 





